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where has followed a meet- 
ing early in the year of the Tenement 
House Committee of the Portland Civic 
Club. Col. W. M. Black of the U. S. 
Engineers, who was one of the speakers, 
called attention to the high death rate in 
Portland, which he ascribed to filthy 
streets, to the practice of feeding garbage 
to hogs, to dumping of refuse within the 
city limits, and to lax inspection of plumb- 
ing. Col. Black stated that when the 
United States left Cuba, the death rate 
in Havana was no higher than in Port- 
~ land, in spite of the climatic advantages 
of the latter city. 

The newspapers took up the matter. 
The Portland Press said editorially, “It 
concerns every one of us to know whether 
his strictures are well based and if so to 
find out what can be done about it, and 
to have it done.” 

The Board of Health has replied to 
Col. Black’s statements by asserting that 
it has nothing to do with the collection 
of offal, the city council having author- 
ized contracts with individuals for this 
work, in all but two wards. The hand- 
ling of ashes is also said to be outside the 
jurisdiction of the Board. The respon- 
sibility for improper disposal of garbage 
and refuse is thus merely shifted. The 
statement that city inspection of plumb- 
ing is lax is denied. 

The street superintendent says that the 
public works department is hampered by 
lack of funds and by a bad system of em- 
ploying laborers. “We are obliged to 
‘keep a long list of names of applicants 
and they are given work in rotation. Ev- 
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street laborer is loafing more than half 
the time, and, though they are paid $1.75 
per day on the streets, able-bodied labor- 
ers prefer to go where they can be sure 
of steady work. Any citizen of Port- 
land who makes application is eligible 
for street labor regardless of his phys- 
ical condition. If a man has strength 
enough to carry a hoe or a shovel he is 
entitled to work and draw $1.75 a day 
while employed.” 

Asa result of the general interest arous- 
ed in sanitary matters the Board of 
Health has made public this year the re- 
sults of its annual inspection of the tene- 
ment districts which The Press quotes 
as follows: 


There were a total of 564 buildings in- 
spected, consisting of houses with anywhere 
from one to six families, but most of which 
were double tenements. These buildings 
were ocupied by 4,255 people. One hundred 
and thirty of these tenements were found 
containing no traps in the sinks and thirty 
with the closets out of repair; twenty-six 
with dirty vaults which were ordered con- 
demned, and 155 with vaults in good repair; 
twenty-six with dirty and unsanitary cellars 
and eight with unclean yards; six with 
other unsanitary surroundings. Six houses 
were ordered condemned and closed. These 
were occupied by seventy-five people. One of 
the houses has since been torn down. Two 
are to be torn down, and three have been 
so repaired as to pass inspection. Of the 
houses in which sinks were not trapped, one- 
third have since been provided with traps 
and it is promised that the remainder will 
be so provided. The twenty-six dirty vaults 
have been removed and the yards have been 
cleaned. 

In addition to this work mentioned, the 
board has in a number of instances called 
the attention of the police department to 
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houses where garbage and waste material 
have been cast into the yards or the streets 
and this has been carefully guarded against. 


The criticism as to previous laxity of 
plumbing inspection would appear to be 
justified by the board’s own report. Con- 
ditions of uncleanliness might well have 
arisen since the preceding annual inspec- 
tion, but if there were adequate inspec- 
tion of new plumbing and due attention 
to existing conditions at the last annual 
inspection it is difficult to understand how 
so large a proportion of houses in the 
tenement districts were allowed to be 
without traps, essential safeguards 
against the danger to health resulting 
from entrance of sewer gas. 

In any case it is a hopeful sign that 
Portland is now aroused to an interest in 
its own health. Being the largest city 
in the state it may be expected to set an 
example to the others in dealing with san- 
itary evils. 


The following program is 
announced for the summer 
session of the New York 
School of Philanthropy: 


Institutions—June 18-29, Alexander John- 
son in charge during first week. 

Monday, June 18, 8 P. M—Opening meet- 
ing, Robert W. de Forest will preside. Ad- 
dress by Hon. Seth Low. 

Tuesday, June 19. New Movements in In- 
stitutions—Homer Folks, secretary New 
York State Charities Aid Association. 

Wednesday, June 20—The Neuropathic 
Family—Alexander Johnson, general secre- 
tary National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 

Thursday, June 21. The Care of the Insane 
from the Social Standpoint—Alexander John- 
son. 

Friday, June 22. The Feeble-minded—kK. R. 
Johnstone, M. D., superintendent New Jersey 
Training School. 

Monday, June 25. Hospitals and Dispen- 
Saries—S. F. Hallock, M. D., assistant sur- 
geon Manhattan Bye and Ear Hospital, and 
surgeon Demilt Dispensary. 

Tuesday, June 26. The Almshouse—Alex- 
ander C. Proudfit, secretary New York City 
Visiting Committee of State Charities Aid 
Association. 

Wednesday, June 27. Modern Methods in 
Dealing with Criminals —Bugene Smith, 
president Prison Association of New York. 

Thursday, June 28. Children’s Institutions 
—R. R. Reeder, Ph. D., superintendent New 
York Orphan Asylum. 

Friday, June 29. The Social Work of the 
Church—Rev. George H. Bottome, vicar, 
Grace chapel. 

The Care of Needy Families—July 2 to 
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July 13. Mrs. John M. Glenn, in charge dur- — 


ing third week. 


Monday, July 2. The Charity Organization — 
Society—Robert W. de Forest, president New © 


York Charity Organization Society. 


Tuesday, July 3. The Causes of Poverty— i 


Frank A. Fetter, Ph.D., professor of economics, 


Cornell University. 
Wednesday, July 4. Visit to the country. 
Thursday, July 5. The Administration of 


Relief—Mrs. John M. Glenn, director, Balti- — 


more Charity Organization Society. 
Friday, July 6. 

Carl Kelsey, Ph. D., assistant professor of 

sociology, University of Pennsylvania. 


The Standard of Living— 


Miss Mary L. Birtwell in charge during ‘| 


the fourth week. 
Monday, July 9. Co-operation ef Volun- 
teers—Miss Mary L. Birtwell, superintend- 
ent Associated Charities, Cambridge, Mass. 
Tuesday, July 10. Delinquent Girls—Mrs. 
Martha P. Falconer, superintendent girls’ 
department, House of Refuge, Philadelphia. 
Wednesday, July 11. 


New Jersey State Prison. 
Thursday, July 12. 
dicant—James Forbes, 
New York Charity Organization Society. 
Friday, July 18. 
Ties in Work for Children—Charles W. Birt- 
well, 
Society. 
Constructive Social Work—July 16-27. 
Monday, July 16. 
Heredity—Livingston Farrand, Ph. D., ex- 
ecutive secretary National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
Tuesday, July 17. Child Labor—Samuel 


See 


The Care of Dis- 
charged Prisoners—Rev. A. L. Fish, chaplain © 


Treatment of the Men- 
mendicancy officer, — 


The Family and Natural i 


superintendent Boston Children’s Aid — 


Social Significance of — 


M. Lindsay, Ph. D., secretary National Child — 


Labor Committee. 11.00 A. M. The Devel- 


opment of New Philanthropies, special con- 


ference led by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 


assistant director, New York School of Phil- 


anthropy. 
Wednesday, July 18. 


Vacant Lot Cultiva-— 


tion—R. F. Powell, superintendent Philadel- 


phia Vacant Lots Society. 
Thursday, July 19. 


Juvenile Offenders— 


Charles D. Hilles, superintendent New York 


Juvenile Asylum. 

Friday, July 20. The Court and Social Jus- 
tice—Charles Almy, 
court, Cambridge, Mass. 


Monday, July 23. Social Settlements—Miss 


justice third district 


Lillian D. Wald, Henry Street Settlement, 


New York City. 

Tuesday, July 24. The Problems of Public 
Health—W. H. Allen, Ph. D., general agent 
New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. 

Wednesday, July 25. Hmployment of the 
Partially Disabled—Theodore C. Janeway, 
M. D., chairman Committee on the Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped, New York Charity 
Organization Society. 

Thursday, July 26. Assimilation of the Im- 
migrant—Lee K. Frankel, Ph. D., Manager 
United Hebrew Charities, New York city. 

Friday, July 27. The Individual Citizen 
and Public Charities—Hugh F. Fox, presi- 
dent New Jersey Conference of Charities, 


The Chicago Institute of Social Science 


The summer school session 
of the Chicago Institute of 
Social Science opens on 
June 25, and is in session until August 
4. Professor Graham Taylor is director 
of the school. A schedule of study topics 
-and itinerary of field work follows: 


First WEEK.—June 25-30. 

Study-Topics: The city, its charter, and 
administration by mayor, council, and com- 
missions,—their relative advantages; sources 
of corruption; reformatory efficiency of in- 
dependent vote; the ward, its population, so- 
cial centers, and politics. 

Itinerary. Monday, 7.30 p. m. Meeting of 
city council and conference with the mayor, 
city hall, La Salle and Washington streets. 
Wednesday, 4.30 p. m., at City Club, confer- 
ence with representatives of the Municipal 
Voters’ League and the City Club. Thurs- 
day, 4.30 p. m., Chicago Public Library, 
Washington street and Michigan avenue. 
Friday, 8 p. m., reception at Chicago Com- 
mons, Grand avenue and North Morgan 
street, and conference with aldermen of the 
Seventeenth ward, via Grand avenue car 
from State and Randolph streets. Saturday 
a. m., inspection of the drainage canal. 


SEcoND WEEK.—July 2-7. 


Study-Topics: Municipal departments, 
their human service; public works, sanita- 
tion and health, buildings, parks and play- 
grounds. 

Itinerary. Friday, 4.30 p. m., at City Club, 
conference with civil service, health, and 
building officials. Stereopticon views of 
conditions. Saturday, parental school, 9.30- 
11.30 a. m., via Bowmanville cars from Clark 
and Washington streets, at 8 a.m. At 3 Dp. 
m., inspection of South Parks, playgrounds, 
recreation centers and the University of Chi- 
cago Settlement. 

THIRD WEEK.—July 9-14. 

Study-Topics: Public charities and cor- 
rection; responsibility of city, county and 
state for the care of dependents, defectives 
and delinquents. 

Itinerary. Wednesday, 4.30 p. m., at City 
Club, conference with city and county ofii- 
cials. Thursday, 4.30 p. m., inspection of 
municipal Lodging House, 12 North Union 
street, and conference with its superintend- 
ent. Friday, 4.30 p. m., inspection of Cook 
county jail. Saturday, 10-12 a. m., inspection 
of House of Correction and John Worthy 
School, via Blue Island avenue to 26th street 
and. California avenue. 12-1 noon, the Mc- 
Cormick Works’ Club. 3.30-6 p. m., Cook 
county institutions for the insane and the 
dependent, Dunning, Ill, via Elston avenue 
ear from State and Randolph streets, at 
2.00 Pp. Mm. 

FourtH WEEK.—July 16-21. 

tudy-Topics: Social functions and re- 
sponsibility of industries and their public 
supervision and control. Wednesday, 4.30 
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p. m., at City Club, conference with state 
factory inspector and representatives of Em- 
ployers’ Association and Trade Unions. 
Thursday, 4.30 p. m., inspection of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Harvard and Homan avenue, 
via Madison and south on Kedzie street. 
Friday, 4.30 p. m., inspection of Marshall 
Field & Co.’s retail store, State and Wash- 
ington street. Saturday, 10-12 a. m., inspec- 
tion of Stock Yards, Armour plant, 2.30-4 
p. m., Hull House, Halsted and Polk streets. 
FirtH WEEK.—July 23-28. 

Study-Topic: Voluntary co-operation with 
public agencies in social and civic service. 

Itinerary. Wednesday, 4.30 p. m., at City 
Club, conference with specialists in child- 
helping and relief agencies. Thursday, 4.30 
p. m., inspection of Cook County Hospital 
Harrison and Wood streets. Friday, 10-12 
a, m., or 2-4.30 p. m., Juvenile Court, 260 
South Clark street. Conferences with judge 
and chief probation officer at close of day’s 
session. Saturday, 8 a. m., Illinois Indus- 
trial School for Girls, Geneva, Ill., and St. 
Charles School for Boys, via Northwestern 
R. R. trains 7.05 and 10.15 a. m. 

SrxtH WEEK.—July 30-August 4. 

Siudy-Topic: Civic ideals, and legislative, 
educational, political, and moral forces avail- 
able for their realization. 

Itinerary. Wednesday, 4.30 p. m., City 
Club, conference with representatives of 
Chicago Charter Convention. Thursday, 
State Prison, Joliet, Ill. Friday, Illinois 
Manual Training School Farm, Glenwood. 
Saturday, Allendale Farm School, Lake 
Villa, Ill. 

Hours and routes furnished later. 

Traveling expenses for trips within city 
limits will average about 50 cents per week 
and out of the city $1 each. 

Address inquiries for courses opening Oc- 
tober 1 to the director. 


Nationat Lhe annual convention of 
Children’s the National Children’s 
¥- Home Society to be held in . 
Louisville, Ky., June 20-22, will bring to- 
gether a number of men and women who 
stand at the head of the child saving 
movement in this country. A three days’ 
program combining numerous social fea- 
tures with the regular business sessions, 
has been prepared. 

Governor Beckham and Mayor Barth 
will welcome the convention to Louis- 
ville. A program of the business meet- 
ings follows: 

Wednesday, June 20. 
Charles H. Henderson, Chicago, 
siding. Report of the national  secre- 
tary, the Rev. H. H. Hart, Illinois, fol- 
lowed by reports from the states. Progress 
of the National Endowment Fund, W. B. 


Sherrard, South Dakota. 
2p. m.—The Opportunity and Responsibil- 


9 a. m.—Prof. 
De pre- 
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ity of the State Superintendent, Sherman C. 
Kingsley, Chicago. Necessity of a Hospital 
in Connection with the Receiving Home, Dr. 
Amos Barlow, Michigan. 

4.10 p. m.—Discussion opened by the Rev. 
H. W. Slingerland, Iowa. 

8 p. m—Robert W. Bingham, Kentucky, 
presiding. Response to addresses of wel- 
come, Prof. Charles H. Henderson, Chicago. 

Thursday, June 21. 9.20 a. m.—@reetings 
from the South, Tennessee, Judge J. D. Fer- 
ris; North and South Carolina, William B. 
Streeter; Florida, Mrs. Cora H. Seaton; 
West Virginia, Rev. N. O. Sowers; Texas, 
Rey. I. Z. T. Morris; Virginia, Rev. William 
J. Maybee; Kentucky, Rev. R. B. Neal, R. G. 
Simpson, Samuel W. Bedford. Response by 
Dr. F. H. Darby, Ohio. .Problem of Colored 
Children, Rev. O. Singleton (colored), Ken- 
tucky. Work of the Kentucky Children’s 
Home Society and the Board of Children’s 
Guardians, Isaac Black (colored). Discus- 
sion opened by H. P. Savage, Minnesota. 

Thursday, June 21. 8 p. m.—Prof. Charles 
R. Henderson, presiding. Address, Hon. 
Robert W. Bingham. Address, Rev. BH. L. 
Powell. Address, Progress of the National 
Society and What It Means to Childsaving, 
W. B. Sherrard, South Dakota. : 

Friday, June 22. 9 a. m.—District superin- 
tendents’ conference, Miss Allie Jewel, South 
Dakota, presiding. Work of the District 
Superintendent, Mrs. Eva L. Evans, Illinois. 
Discussion opened by C. V. Williams, New 
Jersey. Should District Superintendents 
Handle Both Children and Finances? Rev. 
Marion Johnson, Iowa. Discussion opened 
by Rev. I. W. Bruner, Kentucky. Should All 
Homes Be Investigated by the District Su- 
perintendents Before Placing the Children? 
Mrs. Irene Webb, Indiana. Discussion open- 
ed by P. H. Hiser, Indiana. 

Friday, June 22. 1.50 p. m—How far 
Should “Aid” Work Be Undertaken by the 
Children’s Home Society? Discussion open- 
ed by William B. Streeter, North Carolina. 


Notes of the Week 


Appointed to State Board of Charities.— 
Governor Guild of Massachusetts has ap- 
pointed A. C. Ratshesky of Boston a member 
of the: State Board of Charities to succeed 
Henrietta Codman. Mr. Ratshesky is pres- 
ident of the United States Trust Company 
and is a leading factor in state politics. 


Library Desvroyed.—The State Normal 
School at New Paltz, N. Y., having been 
lately destroyed by fire, lacks Vol. XV of 
CHARITIES AND THE ComMMoNs, and is most 
anxious to have it replaced, free of cost. 
Any subscriber who has no use for his 
issues of that volume—running from Sep- 
tember, 1905, to April, 1906—would be per- 
forming a real service in donating them to 
the school. 


Teaching of Civics —The People’s Institute 
is now carrying on an investigation of the 
teaching’ of civics and social questions in 
schools, settlements, and other educational 
institutions of New York. The need for 
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such work is generally recognized, but the 
difficulties of conducting it effectively have 
often acted as a barrier to its introduction. 


The institute has itself conducted a number . 


of courses in practical civics for young men 
in different sections of the city, and has also 
children’s clubs working along similar lines, 
beside clubs for young men which are ac-_ 
tive in practical civic movements. 
lar letter has been sent by the institute, en- 
closing a postal card on which the follow- 
ing questions are asked: 

1. Have you had classes in civics, or lec- 
tures on political and social questions, this 
year? 

2. Have you had such in recent years? 

3. Have you any club or committee whose 
work includes instruction in citizenship 
and social questions, or assistance in prac- 
tical reforms? 

4. Will you give fuller information of this 
work to a representative who will call upon 
you? 

Settlements or institutions which have 
not received this notice, or which have not 
yet given it their attention, are earnestly 
asked to co-operate in the investigation. Re- 
sponses to the questions should be sent by 
letter or postal card to Michael M. Davis, Jr., 
secretary of the People’s Institute, 318 East 
15th Street. Reports, or any literature de- 
scribing the work, will be especially wel- 
come. : 


Fresh Air Work for Colored Children.— 
A committee of the Association of Neighbor- 
hood Workers, made up of representatives 
from several organizations which work 
among the negroes in New York city, re- 
cently met at the Hartley House under the 
chairmanship of Miss Mary White Ovington, 
to discuss the resources available for fresh 
air work among colored children for the com- 
ing summer. There has been little system- 
atic sending of negroes on summer outings 
in former years, except in small groups to 
Life’s Farm, on the excursions of the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, to the Children’s Aid Society Home at 
Bath Beach, and on a few other rather iso- 
lated trips. It will be a great help, there- 
fore, to the committee, if any reader of this 
paper who knows of homes in the country 
where colored people will be accepted as vis- © 
itors, or boarders, for their summer outings, 
will notify the secretary and treasurer, Miss 

. T. Emerson, 81 Madison avenue, New 
York city. Contributions will also be gladly 
accepted, for a salaried worker will have to 
be employed, and there will be other ex- 
penses which can hardly be covered by the 
amounts subscribed by the settlements on 
the committee. Mrs. Simkhovitch repre- 
sented Greenwich House; Miss Matthews, 
Hartley House; Mrs. Kimber, the Colored 
Mission; Dr. Bulkley, public school No. 80; 
Mrs. Tyler, the Nurses’ Settlement; Mrs. 
Greene, the Hope Day Nursery; Dr. Sill, St. 
Chrysostom’s and Mrs. Harris the Nurses’ 
Home in 134th street. 


A circu- — 


The Work of Rehabilitation in San Francisco 


A Ten Million Dollar Building Fund Proposed 


Four communications which are pub- 
lished below tell the recent developments 
in the relief work in San Francisco. On 
the recommendation of the special rep- 
resentative of the National Red Cross, the 
Finance Committee of Relief and Red 
Cross Funds had taken steps to create a 
special relief committee to take charge 
of relief other than food and clothing and 
an incorporated body to erect dwellings 
and undertake other large schemes of re- 
habilitation. Mr. Devine’s letter of June 
4th addressed to Mr. Phelan, assumes 
that the chief responsibility for relief 
would rest upon these two bodies and 
that with an appropriately devised ad- 
ministration of the permanent camps un- 
der municipal authority in successful 
operation, the National Red Cross might 
withdraw from active work on July 1, 
or transfer its responsibilities to its regu- 
larly organized California branch. 

On the day after this letter was written, 
however, there occurred another of those 
unexpected developments which have 
been so frequent in San Francisco dur- 
ing the past two months, but from each 
of which a more favorable condition of 
affairs than existed before has been se- 
cured. The startling rapidity with which 
conditions have improved, considering 
the unparalleled extent of the disaster, 
has not yet been generally realized even 
in San Francisco and much less in the 
world at large. What happened in this 
instance was that at a meeting of the F'i- 
nance Committee of the Committee of 
Reconstruction (a body which is entirely 
distinct from the Relief and Red Cross 
Committee), at which there was no one 
present representing either the National 
or the local Red Cross, the conclusion was 
reached that the only body to which the 
national government could be asked to 
make a loan or an appropriation for the 
benefit of San Francisco was the Na- 
tional Red Cross, and that this organi- 
zation was also the one best fitted to 
carry forward the executive work of 
special relief, erection of dwellings and 
other kinds of rehabilitation affecting pri- 
vate individuals. As an evidence of the 
feeling of San Francisco people, it was a 
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gratifying testimony to the manner in 
which the National Red Cross has thus 
far discharged its trust that the governor, 
the mayor, the Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion, the Finance Committee Relief 
and Red Cross Funds and all others con- 
cerned thus expressed their satisfaction 
with the continuance of the National Red 
Cross in charge of the work of relief 
and rehabilitation. 

In pursuance of this plan, a delegation 
of San Francisco men of large standing 
in the community reached Washington 
this week to enlist the government aid, 
putting their request before the presi- 
dent. At this writing, the outcome is 
not known; the newspaper reports having 
it that the proposition to accept municipal 
bonds as security for national bank de- 
posits in order to relieve the financial 
situation in San Francisco, appeals 
strongly to both President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Shaw. The proposal to make 
a loan of ten million dollars from the 
national treasury to provide immediately 
for the erection of an adequate number 
of dwellings for those who are still in 
tents or crowded into basements, is re- 
ceiving serious consideration. The indi- 
cations are that, as a matter of federal 
administrative policy, such a loan would 
be made to the people of San Francisco 
on the security of the Clearing House 
Banks of the city, the loan to stand for ten 
years. This was suggested as an alter- 
native to the plan of issuing the loan to 
the National Red Cross, the president 
taking the position that in making a loan 
to a permanent relief agency, which is 
likely to be called upon in other and 
minor emergencies, a doubtful precedent 
would be established which might prove 
unwise. Asstirances were given by the 
delegation that however the loan is issued 
the principal and interest will be met 
promptly and that the government cannot 
lose a dollar by the transaction. The 
experience of the City and Suburban 
Homes Company in New York and other 
similar business enterprises shows that 
there is no safer investment than for 
sanitary and well planned workingmen’s 
houses. 
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(1.) 
San Francisco, June 4, 1906. 
JAMES D. PHELAN, Esq., 


Chairman Finance Committee of Relief and 
Red Cross Funds, San Francisco. 


Sir—Since it has been definitely decided 
that the complete withdrawal of the United 
States Army from relief work is to be ef- 
fected by the end of this month, and since 
the commanding general of the division on 
the other hand had definitely agreed under 
the authority given-him by the War Depart- 
ment to continue until the end of the month 
those particular parts of the relief work 
which are now performed by the army, in- 
volving the largest administrative expense, 
viz.: the management and sanitation of the 
military camps, the transporting of supplies, 
and the administration of the principal ware- 
houses, it would appear that the time is op- 
portune to make a forecast of what the gen- 
eral organization for relief will be after this 
month, when these duties, or such of them as 
will remain to be discharged, will devolve 
upon the Finance Committee and Red Cross 
or upon such other committees and bodies 
as may be brought into existence. 

Such a forecast may require to be modi- 
fied if unexpected conditions arise, but it 
will at least afford an objective point towards 
which it will be possible to direct our efforts 
during the present month, and moreover it 
is of the utmost importance that every future 
change of administration shall be made 
known long enough in advance to enable 
those who are responsible for carrying it 
into effect to make suitable preparations. 


I.—There is every reason to believe that by 
. June 30, the general distribution of uncooked 
food and the general distribution of clothing 
can be discontinued. This is not to say that 
there will be no need of relief in the form 
of provisions and clothing, but only that 
the bread line, the clothing line, the relief 
stations and the civil section organization 
will have served their purpose and the num- 
ber of families and persons requiring out- 
right relief in kind will have been so far 
reduced that it can be carried on quietly, 
privately, and more nearly in the manner 
in which ordinary charitable relief in normal 
times is administered. 

II.—The established charities of the city 
conducted partly on denominational lines and 
partly on secular or non-sectarian lines will 
by June 80 be in position to a great extent 
to discharge their normal functions. Many 
of them have not even temporarily suspend- 
ed, even though their buildings were injured 
or destroyed. Others, like the Associated 
Charities and the settlements, have for the 
time being, through their paid and volunteer 
workers, taken an active part in the emer- 
gency relief work, losing to some extent 
their own identity in their desire to serve 
the community, but by the end of the month 
many of them will be in position to do what 
they did prior to April 18, and probably do 
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it better because of the experiences in which 
they have taken part. 

III.—The Special Relief Committee has not 
been appointed to take over the responsibil- 
ity for all relief from the funds of the Fin- 
ance Committee, other than the general dis- 
tribution of food and clothing, which we 
have anticipated will be over by June 30. 
The clothing and provisions remaining in 
the relief stores on June 30 should be 
placed at the disposal of this committee to- 
gether with any other goods contributed or 
purchased for relief purposes, such as tools, 
sewing machines and household furniture, 
and a central warehouse should be rented 
or built for the storage of such articles in 
order to release the various school buildings 
which have been so freely placed at the dis- 
posal of the Red Cross and the Finance Com- 
mittee by the Board of Education. Appro- 
priations should be made to this Special Re- 
lief Committee both for relief and for its ad- 
ministrative expenses from time to time as 
its plans develop, and the extent of the need 
for which it is to provide becomes apparent. 
It will probably not be necessary, however, 
for this Special Relief Committee to organ- 
ize a large staff of investigators or clerks, 
since it would be more advantageous and 
more likely to produce good permanent re- 
sults if applications came to it chiefly 
through such well Known existing channels 
as the Associated Charities, the Board of 
Jewish Relief and the churches of various 
denominations, and it might be possible for 
the committee to rely largely upon such 
agencies even for the investigation of such 
applications as come directly to the commit- 
tee. 


IV.—Special committees are now consider- 
ing what shall be done about housing, and 
suggestions for a philanthropic pawn shop. 
There has also been proposed a plan for the 
incorporation of an organization under the 
law relating to the incorporation of benevo- 
lent institutions for the purpose of adminis- 
tering any funds intended for rehabilitation 
relief, whether in the building of houses or 
in other ways, and in case this plan is car- 
ried through, the specific objects now under 
consideration by the two special committees 
may appropriately be undertaken by this cor- 
poration. In any event there is likely to be 
organized and actively at work by the end 
of this month some legally incorporated body 
or bodies—possibly the Finance Committee 
itself—ready to deal in the broadest possible 
way with all problems relating to the re- 
habilitation of families and of individuals, so 
far as these do not come within the narrower 
province of the Special Relief Committee. — 

V.—The reduction in the food lines has 
been accomplished in part through the sub- 
stitution of the hot meal restaurants on 
which Red Cross meal tickets are issued by 
the superintendents of relief stations to be 
redeemed by the Finance Committee at ten 
cents each. The supervision of these res- 
taurants is at present in the hands of Colonel 
Febiger of the army and in so far as it is 
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necessary to continue to patronize the res- 
taurants after June 30, it will be necessary 
to have some representative of the Finance 
Committee or the Red Cross charged with 
this duty. My own expectation is that they 
will largely be on an independent business 
basis by that date, and that very few people 
will need to be supplied with tickets. 


VI—The most important task remaining 
will be the supervision of such permanent 
camps and barracks as will remain after 
June 30. General Greely reports that there 
are about 15,000 persons in the military 
camps and estimates that there are about 
25,000 others in and about the city, and its 
suburbs living under practically the same 
temporary conditions, a total maximum pop. 
ulation of 40,000 persons for whose accom- 
modations in tents or barracks it may be 
necessary to provide. This does not mean 
that the necessities of life must be supplied 
to this number or to any large part of it; but 
only that the authority, whatever it be, 
which succeeds to the present military ad- 
ministration of the camps must act virtually 
as landlord for this number, and must exer- 
cise whatever police and sanitary supervi- 
sion is necessary. 

It is obvious that the latter functions be- 
long respectively to the Municipal Police De- 
partment,. and the Municipal Health Com- 
mission, and that in discharging those func- 
tions these two important city departments 
are only continuing to do, under somewhat 
changed conditions, precisely what they were 
doing for the same people before April 18. 
Every dweller in a tent, whether in a public 


_park or in private ground which has been 


secured with the owner’s consent, should 
have the same right and the same responsi- 
bility to buy his own provisions, to protect 
his own property and to engage his own phy- 
sician as if he were living in his own home. 
The Police Department should give general 
protection, and the Health Commission 
should guard the public health, watching out 
for contagious disease, supervising latrines, 
etc., but need not be expected to give gen- 
eral free medical service. On the other hand 
there should be continued a limited number 
of free dispensaries and clinics in which des- 
titute persons who have no money with 
which to pay for the services of a physician, 
or to buy medicine, can be accommodated, 
with the ordinary safeguards against im- 
posture. 

What will be needed, therefore, in each 
permanent camp after June 30 will be (1) a 
business agent authorized by the Finance 
Committee, and in the case of public parks 
by the municipal authorities, to assign tents 
or rooms in barracks to particular persons, 
to collect rents, if rental is charged, to evict 
tenants when necessary, and to call upon 
the police authorities in the name of this 
committee when necessary for the mainte- 
nance of order; (2) a sanitary officer re- 
sponsible to the Health Commission, and 
(3) a police guard responsible to the Police 
Department. The several business agents 
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should all be responsible to one general 
superintendent of permanent camps. The 
general superintendent and the business. 
agents, in the case of the larger camps, will 
require a certain amount of clerical and ad- 
ministrative assistance corresponding to the 
military officers who are now serving in sim- 
ilar capacities under the military supervi- 
sion of camps and the commanding officers: 
of the several camps. Neither the business: 
agent nor the sanitary superintendent need’ 
have anything to do with relief, except to 
report cases of destitution which come to: 
their attention to the Special Relief Com- 
mittee. 


VII.—The Hospital Committee has already 
put into operation the plan which was adopt- 
ed by this committee, of making an allow- 
ance to certain selected hospitals for such 
indigent sick persons aS may be accepted as 
proper charges on the Relief and Red Cross: 
Funds, and this will naturally be continued 
after June 30 without interruption and with 
such modifications from time to time as ex- 
perience may suggest. The Hospital Com- 
mittee may very properly be continued for 
this purpose. 

To sum up, then, the proposed organiza- 
tion of relief work for the period immedi- 
ately following the withdrawal of the army 
would be as follows: : 


I.—The incorporated body or bodies for 
rehabilitation relief. 

II.—The Special Relief Committee in such 
relations with non-sectarian and with de- 
nominational agencies as may be found mu- 
tually advantageous, with a supply of cloth- 
ing and other relief stores at its disposal, 
and such funds for relief and administrative 
purposes aS may be appropriated by the: 
Finance Committee. 


III—A special committee charged with 
the responsibility for the distribution of 
meal tickets, unless it is preferred that the 
Special Relief Committee shall supervise 
this function in addition to its other duties. 


IV.—Permanent camps under the general 
supervision of a superintendent, with an 
agent in charge of each camp, a sanitary 
superintendent and an appropriate police 
guard. In some cases where a physician 
can be found with the other necessary quali- 
fications, the duties of business agent and 
sanitary superintendent may perhaps be per- 
formed by one person. 


V.—The indigent sick will be cared for as 
at present in the City and County Hospital 
and in private hospitals under the plan 
which is at present in operation. 


VI.—The National Red Cross, through its 
special representative, will remain only so 
long as is considered necessary to inaugu- 
rate the plans adopted by the Finance Com- 
mittee. If on July 1st the various parts of 
the work to be done can be assumed by the 
agencies which are to deal with them there- 
after, it will be agreeable to the under- 
signed te be relieved at that time. If it is 
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thought by the Finance Committee that it 
will be advantageous for the National Red 
Cross to be represented on the ground for a 
few weeks longer, until the new plans have 
been brought into complete operation, I shall 
be glad to be governed entirely by the wishes 
of the committee. Continued absence in- 
volves some sacrifice of duties at home, but 
it is my desire to see through to a successful 
conclusion the undertaking in which I have 
been permitted to have some share, and not 
to depart until I can do so with the feeling 
on the part of the committee and the people 
of San Francisco that I have done all that 
it is fair and reasonable to expect. 


Respectfully, 


Epwarp T. DEVINE. 


Special Representative 
American National Red Cross. 


(II.) 


San FRAncrIsco, June 6, 1906. 


Dr. E. T. DEVINE, 
American National Red Cross. 


Sir.—I have ready for submission to you 
as well as to the mayor of San Francisco, 
recommendations in detail for the emergency 
shelter of 10,000 people before the coming 
winter. This looks to the utilization of 
ground belonging to the city and the con- 
struction of small individual houses with 
water closets and shower baths. The ex- 
penses of these buildings will not be far 
from $300,000. 

At this time, however, I write to point out 
to you the great importance of constructing 
cheap sanitary dwellings for the working 
classes of San Francisco. I do not know of 
any greater benefit which can be conferred 
to this city than the construction of suffi- 
cient houses to shelter, say, 40,000 people, 
assuming that in addition to the 10,000 peo- 
ple to be cared for by emergency shelters, 
that the remaining 200,000 people will take 
care of themselves either by doubling up or 
through private enterprise. As I before in- 
dicated to you, 185,000 people inhabited the 
burned district in 1900 as shown by the cen- 
sus returns, and the remaining 65,000 in- 
crease appears probable from the records of 
the street railways, the gas and electric light 
company and the water company. I may 
add incidentally that there are nearly 43,- 
000 people now under tent or in barracks in 
San Francisco, about 3,000 people in Oak- 
land, 1,000 people in Aiameda and Berkeley, 
and say, 2,000 people in the Sausalito dis- 
trict. This makes 49,000 homeless people in 
sight, or practically 50,000 who I think must 
be cared for by emergency or permanent 
dwellings. It must be understood that the 
40,000 referred to are certainly the minimum 
by the most conservative calculations. 

If the Red Cross would spend some three 
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or four million dollars in this work, it would 


naturally need to be supplemented by three 


or four millions of dollars from other 
sources; = *> * 

Among the philanthropic and wealthy men 
and women of the East, there are, I feel cer- 
tain, many who would loan a sum at least 
equal to the sum advanced by the Red Cross 
under an agreement that they should re- 
ceive a moderate interest thereon, say, 3%, 
and have their advances guaranteed by a 
first blanket mortgage. 

No doubt exists in my mind that unless 
some such steps are taken, there will be 
great suffering and considerable mortality 
among the poorer classes in San Francisco 
during the coming winter. 

Wishing you success in your wise and ben- 
eficial efforts in behalf of the destitute peo- 
ple of San Francisco, I am 


Yours with great respect, / 


A. W. GREELY, 
Major General, Commanding. 


(III.) 


San Francisco, June 9, 1906. 


To the President, 
Washington, D, C. 


This is the condition of San Francisco. 
All of the banking business, commercial and 
manufacturing section of San Francisco and 
over one-third of the residential section, 
particularly that occupied by working peo- 
ple, has been destroyed by fire. The popu- 
lation of the city before the fire was five 
hundred thousand. It is now under three 
hundred thousand. Forty thousand are liv- 
ing in tents or improvised shelter. About 
one hundred thousand are in neighboring 
towns and villages, ready to return when 
quarters are provided. The restoration of 
the city should be immediately begun. The 
construction of permanent structures will 
necessarily be slow. Temporary buildings 
must be erected upon some comprehensive 
plan which will house not only the people 
who are temporarily living in tents and in 
neighboring towns, but also the various oe: 
cupations, 


have heretofore employed labor. The total 


loss exceeds three hundred and fifty million — 


dollars. The insurance amounts to about 
one hundred and seventy-five million dollars. 
The adjustment of insurance is unfortu- 
nately very slow. In most cases the insured 


are not permitted to remove debris until ad- | 
justment is made, and most of them will be 
powerless to improve until their losses are — 


paid. To await such slow processes of set- 
tlement will be disastrous. Restorations 
must move on quickly under a comprehen- 
sive plan and with intelligent direction. The 
tent period has been covered by the generous 
charity of the nation and the civilized world. 


industries and businesses which © 
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Twenty-five million dollars is required for 
the intermediate period between the tent and 
permanent restoration. 

The commercial and savings banks are in 
good condition, but the former cannot loan 
on real estate securities, and all we can ex- 
pect of the latter for the present is to carry 
on their ordinary business on a comparative- 
ly limited scale. 

The municipality is limited by its char- 
ter to borrowing for municipal purposes, 
subject to ratification by a popular vote. 
The state has also suffered largely through 
the paralysis of San Francisco, which is the 
heart of the state. Constitutional limita- 
tions restrain its power to act in this emer- 
gency. The process of meeting existing diffi- 
culties by constitutional amendment enlarg- 
ing the power of the state and municipality 
will be too slow. 

We therefore ask the aid of the nation, 
whose generosity and sympathy have been 
So signally shown, in some practical and 
businesslike method of financing existing dif- 
ficulties. We suggest that this catastrophe 
is not simply local, but is national in char- 
acter, involving as it does a great national 
port, related in a most important way to 
inter-state and foreign commerce, the regu- 
lation of which as well as all measures re- 
lating to the general welfare is entrusted by 
the national constitution to Congress. We 
suggest the following: 

1. That the secretary of the treasury be 
authorized to accept the bonds of the City 
of San Francisco authorized by a popular 
vote before the fire, left unsold and now in 
the city treasury, amounting to twelve mil- 
lion dollars, as security for the deposit of 
national moneys with the banks. The bonds 
already authorized bear 3% per cent., and 
under the law they cannot be sold for 
less than par. Fundamental changes must 
be made in the laws to enable these bonds 
to be cancelled and new bonds to be author- 
ized. This will require a great delay. The 
suggestion made will enable the twelve mil- 
lion of bonds to be immediately sold. 

2. That the United States loan to the 
American National Red Cross ten million 
dollars to be applied in aiding the re-estab- 
lishment of the homeless in their houses be- 
fore the next winter. 

The City of San Francisco will be obliged 
in addition to the bond issue of seventeen 
millions already authorized and partly sold, 
to issue at least forty million dollars more 
of bonds for the purpose of re-building 
schools, police stations, public buildings and 
providing a system of sewage disposal and 
fire protection. 

Our people hope that following the prece- 
dents established in the case of the Pacific 
railroads, Cuba and the Philippines, and the 
national expositions through national dona- 
tions, bond guarantees, loans, tariff reduc- 
tions, etc., Congress may exercise its powers 
in some large and immediately effective way 
for the rehabilitation of a national port so 
exceptionally stricken, and we earnestly 
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urge your favorable consideration of these 
matters, and invite your suggestion and rec- 
ommendation to Congress. 


GEO. C. PARDEE, 
Governor of California. 


E. E. ScHMITz, 
Mayor of San Francisco. 


W. F. HERRIN, 


Chairman Finance Committee 
of the Committee of Forty 
(on Reconstruction). 


(IV.) 
En route to WASHINGTON, D. C., 
June 9, 1906. 


JAMES D. PHELAN, Esq., 


Chairman Finance Committee 
Of Relief and Red Cross Funds, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Sir—In view of the conclusions reached 
at the mayor’s office and residence on Tues- 
day and Wednesday of this week and em- 
bodied in the proposed telegram to the pres- 
ident, and in view of the resulting proba- 
bility that the National Red Cross will be- 
come more rather than less responsible for 
the work of relief and rehabilitation after 
July 1, I wish to supplement my letter of 
June 4 by a brief statement concerning one 
subject to which I referred in our discussion 
at the mayor’s residence. 

It appears to me that it would neither be 
wise, in the interests of real rehabilitation, 
nor in accordance with the wishes of donors 
to hold for any great length of time the prin- 
cipal sum which has been subscribed for the 
relief of San Francisco, whether such sums 
are now in the hands of the Finance Com- 
mittee, or are being held to be transferred 
later. A prompt and generous disburse- 
ment of the larger part of the total amount 
available would in my judgment do more not 
only to solve our immediate relief problem, 
but to promote the genuine rehabilitation of 
the community, than anything else which 
could be done. Much of the information on 
which such a distribution can properly be 
based is already in our possession as a re- 
sult of the registration already made. I 
have already requested Mr. Bicknell to put 
forth every effort to perfect this registra- 
tion before June 30 so that it will show 
fully the facts in regard to those who are 
living in camps or are receiving relief in 
any form. As soon as practicable after July 
1, 1 would secure through the churches and 
otherwise similarly full information in re- 
gard to families which should be aided, al- 
though they have not applied for clothing 
or food. After carefully classifying this in- 
formation I would decide what grants can 
safely be made to each of the several classes 
into which the entire number might be di- 
vided and would make such grants at once. 
The National Red Cross can supply the 
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mechanism for this complete canvass, but 
would seek the co-operation of Catholic, Jew- 
ish and Protestant charitable agencies, and 
possibly, if it is thought wise, the co-opera- 
tion also of fraternal and labor bodies, re- 
serving to itself, however, if this plan be de- 
cided upon, complete responsibility for the 
necessary inquiries in verification of the 
claimants’ statements and for payment of 
the grants from the appropriations made for 
this purpose by the finance committee. 

This is virtually the plan which I had in 
mind in my recommendations regarding spe- 
cial relief on May 4, and the relatively small 
experimental advances thus far made, have 
been in accordance with this idea. The time 
will have come, however, by June 30, when 
we may wisely decide how much in all 
should be used in this way, and when we 
may’ properly give complete publicity to our 
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plans, so that there may be no injustice or 
favoritism resulting from ignorance of them 
by any who are entitled to share in the dis- 
tribution. 

In harmony with the general views ex- 
pressed above, I have to-day telegraphed 
Gen. Greely, recommending that only so 
much flour be sold as is essential for storage 
reasons and that the balance be held for re- 
lief distribution. If congress, acts favor- 
ably upon the suggestion of a loan for the 
erection of houses, etc., nearly all of our 
relief funds can be disbursed in the form of 
grants of money. If not, I would reserve 
such part of same as may be decided upon 
to invest in dwellings and in other similar 
ways. 

Respectfully yours, 


EDWARD T. DEVINE. 


Going the Juvenile Court One Better 


Graham Romeyn Taylor 


A movement is under way to limit as 
far as possible the work of the juvenile 
court. The very people who are most 
interested in the success of the juvenile 
court are trying to see if they can reduce 
the need for it. They want to see the 
juvenile courts multiplied throughout 
the country and the world; and they 
desire just as ardently to make as 
small as possible the work that they 
have to do. They wish to have 
a juvenile court in every city to take 
care of the cases of children who have 
gone so far wrong or become so depen- 
dent that nothing else can be done with 
them. But they believe in so influencing 
conditions that children will grow up 
without having to pass through the door 
of the juvenile or any other court. As 
Judge Lindsey, of Denver, put it, “If the 
juvenile court is designed to keep chil- 
dren out of prisons and jails, we ought 
to have something to keep them out of 
the juvenile court.” 

To discuss just what this should be, a 
meeting was held in Chicago on Satur- 
day, June 9. It was first proposed by 
Judge Lindsey, who wrote on May 1 an 
open letter “regarding the work of the 
Juvenile Improvement Association, and 
suggestions for a national organization.” 
A conference was called at Philadelphia in 
connection with the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, to consider 
Judge Lindsey’s suggestion; and as an 
outgrowth of this, last week’s Chicago 


meeting was called by its chairman, 
Judge Mack. 

When Judge Mack had called the 
meeting to order and called Judge Lind- 
sey to the chair, the latter outlined at 
length his opinions as stated in his letter. 
He called attention to the playgrounds, 
social settlements, boys’ clubs and many 
other agencies already at work to afford 
better environment and opportunity for 
the children—to keep them out of the 
juvenile court. He spoke of what can be 
done with many existing means such as 
the public schools. He showed that in 
cities where settlements, playgrounds, and 
similar lines of work are few, other or- 
ganizations are springing up such as the 
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Denver. And in cities where social ac- 
tivities have become established, he saw 
added usefulness from an organization 
like the Juvenile Improvement Associa- 
tion in bringing about co-operation. Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Buffalo, Chicago, 
and other places were instanced. The 
Denver association does more than main- 
tain in its own building, its boys’ clubs 
and other activities; it stimulates the de- 
mand for more playgrounds and for in- 
dustrial education in the schools, encour- 
ages the formation of purity leagues, and 
gets other associations, private indivi- 
duals and the municipality to take up — 
larger forms of social service in behalf 
of the children. 
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A national organization, or federation 
of these various local organizations, in- 
volves in his estimation the following ad- 
vantages: 

That a widespread educational propa- 
ganda could be undertaken by paid travel- 
ling secretaries and a bureau which would 
answer the inquiries of “what to do” 
which are flooding the mail of every one 
now at work in the juvenile courts. 

That if a single national name could be 
adopted it would stand for something in 
every city throughout the country, as the 
Young Men’s Christian Association now 
does in another sphere, so that everyone 
would know precisely what was meant by 
a reference to the organization in any city. 

That effective backing could be given 
by a national organization to get better 
legislation affecting children. 

That it could prevent dissipation of ef- 
fort and money by securing co-operation 
of all at work in each community. 

Though all were united in favor of co- 
operation, there was some difference of 
opinion in the discussion which followed 
on the advisability of forming at once a 
national organization. Some felt that it 
was best to go slow before adding to the 
already large number of organizations, 
and emphasized the advisability of mak- 
ing widest use of the machinery at hand. 
“Many did not wish to adopt a national 
name which should be taken by all local 
organizations, for they declared that 
some of the latter had become known and 
had acquired influence in their respective 
communities under names of years’ stand- 
ing. Whatever organization might be 
formed, it was clear to all that it must be 
flexible enough to admit of varying meth- 
ods to suit local conditions. Some hoped 
that it would not be known merely as an 
adjunct of the juvenile court, since its 
scope would be larger and its purposes 
reach back further. It was pointed out by 
Miss Julia Lathrop, of Hull House, how- 
ever, that national organizations seemed 
to be the accepted way of doing things 
in this day. She instanced the National 
Child Labor Committee, and the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. For the 
purposes of propaganda, especially, it was 
advantageous to have some sort of a na- 
tional central bureau. The conditions 
existing in exaggerated form in large 
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cities are in their inception at least in 
smaller places, and educational propagan- 
da in the smaller cities throughout the 
country is an important thing. 

One fact seemed plainly evident. A 
speaker mentioned the number of cities 
which claim the beginning of the juvenile 
court movement,—showing it to be an 
outgrowth of common conditions. Simi- 
larly, it may be affirmed that the coming 
together of so many people from such 
widely scattered localities, all interested 
in the one purpose of going back of the 
juvenile court to deal with the children 
themselves and the conditions which af- 
fect child life instead of with the wrong 
things which the child does, indicates so 
great a prevalence of united feeling and 
thought as to lay firm and deep the basis 
for an organization devoted to the exten- 
sion of the common idea and aim. 

A resolution was adopted, offered by 
Edward W. Frost of Milwaukee, “that 
an international organization for the pro- 
motion of work for the protection and 
betterment of children be formed, and 
that a committee be appointed by the 
chairman of this meeting to prepare a 
form of organization and a statement of 
the objects of such organization, such 
committee to report at an adjourned 
meeting of this body to be called by the 
chairman of this meeting.” 

The dinner given in honor of Judge 
Lindsey at the Chicago Beach Hotel 
and presided over by Judge Mack 
was largely attended by _ representa- 
tive Chicagoans as well as the out 
of town guests. Word came from 
Australia concerning the beginning of 
the juvenile court and its very success- 
ful work. Miss Alice Henry, of Victoria, 
who has taken great interest in all work 
for children although not officially con- 
nected with it, laid stress upon the infor- 
mality of the hearings, which are held in 
the office of the clerk of the court. No 
one is admitted except the parties inter- 
ested and the representatives of the press. 
The child does not have to sit through 
the cases preceding his own, and when 
his own is called does not have the hu- 
miliation of confronting a courtroom full 
of people. She brought applause for the 
statement that of 6,000 children who have 
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gone through the juvenile courts of Vic- 
toria, but 300 are in institutions. 

Judge Tuthill, who first presided over 
the Chicago juvenile court, told how firm- 
ly he believed in the movement, though 
not now officially connected with it. He 
enlarged upon the need for facilities such 
as a special building for the juvenile 
court, detention homes, and farm schools 
where delinquent boys could be sent. In- 
teresting accounts of the experience in 
their respective localities were told by 
Judge Caldwell, of the Cincinnati juve- 
nile court, Judge Murphy of the Buffalo 
juvenile court, and Miss Whitcomb, who 
is interested in the Boys’ Busy Life Club 
n Milwaukee. 

Judge DeLacey, who will preside over 
the Washington, D. C., juvenile court 
about to be established, also spoke. 

Miss Jane Addams expressed the hope 
that when next the organization met in 
Chicago, the Chicago juvenile court 
would have its building for the court, 
which should also house the issuing of- 
fice for granting work certificates to chil- 
dren of working age, and which should 
also have telephone connection with all 
the public schools to facilitate the co- 
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operation of the compulsory education 
department and the probation work of 
the court in looking after truants. Miss 
Addams’ main point, however, had to do 
with the policeman, and her plea for 
socializing his work was most suggestive 
and convincing. She contended that the 
policeman knows the people of his neigh- 
borhood, and the traits and associations 
of the children, better than almost any 
one else. Institutes should be pro- 
vided for the training of policemen 
just as much as for school teachers. It is 
their prerogative and duty to know the 
best way of dealing with the problems 
they meet continually and _ especially 
among juvenile delinquents. Their 
interest would be aroused and_ they 
would find better ways than clubbing 
and suppression. Study of this mat- 
ter will bring results. In New 
York it has been found that an Italian 
neighborhood with a reputation for tur- 
bulence became quiet and peaceable as 
soon as an Italian policeman was intro- 
duced. He understood the people with 
whom he was called upon to deal. We 
can thus utilize our policemen in a social 
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Address all communications to Miss Helen M. 
Kelsey, Editor Empleyment Ezehange Department 
of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, Roem 585, 156 
Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose postage if a reply 
ts desired. 


ANTED - Superintendent for an institution for 
children in the vicinity of New York. 


ANTED—Men of experience in settlement work 
to take positions now open at salaries ranging 
from $1,500-$2,000. 


ANTED—Woman desirous of doing settlement 
work, who will be willing to take charge of the 
house in return for living expenses. 


AV fae Leable yas of experience to take position 
in a reformatory for girls in a small city. 


small Eastern city. Living expenses only re- 


W “small: Resident in training in settlement in 
muneration. 


ANTED—Matron for public institution 

located in the country in Pennsylvania. 

Bae Experience and ability to maintain dis- 
cipline required. 


ANTED—Man interested and experienced 
in social work, to take position in small 
town in the West, which combines set- 

tlement work and supervision of grammar school. 


ANTED—Correspondence with teachers in- 
terested in positions in institutions for 
the Fall; state normal schools or col- 

leges attended, church connections, age, ete. Op- 
portunities only for those who can grant personal 
interviews in New York in the immediate future. 


way much more than we realize. 

ANTED—Young college man with some 

W knowledge of probation work to take 

charge of work in connection with @ 
settlement. 

ANTED—A Jewish young man to act as 
assistant superintendent for an educa- 
tional society; state qualifications both 

as to education and experience. 


MAN of training and experienced in gymnasium 
work wishes position for summer in camp or 
playground 


OMAN with training in law and experienced in 
investigating wishes position of responsibility. 


OUNG WOMAN who has done yolunteer work in 
settlement, wishes paid position for next winter. 


OUNG man, student in a Southern college, 
wishes position for the summer, in camp 
for boys or other outdoor work. Is musical 

and an expert with the camera. 


OUNG woman trained in Domestie Science 
wishes position as managing housekeeper. 


OMAN of experience in C. O. S. work, a 
trained investigator, wishes position of 
an executive nature in the vicinity of 

New York City. 


OUNG man, 
wiskes position in New York City. 
ings already occupied. 


successful in work with boys, 
Even-_ 


HE Corlears District Committee requests a baby 
carriage for a little child a year old, who is a 
cripple and in need of being outdoors as much 

as possible. The mother is too ill and weak to carry 
him. Carriage may be sent to 127 Chrystie Street, 
New York. 
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The Chicago Society of Social Hygiene 


take such steps as will definitely improve 


these conditions. A square deal in the 
matter of getting a livelihood is held to 
be fundamental. 

The development of the committee has 
its interesting features. At one time the 
late William H. Baldwin called a meet- 
ing with some such purposes in view, 
but because of his prolonged illness and 
death nothing came of it. The present 
movement had its inception in the social 
work carried on by Dr. Bulkley among 
the members of his race as principal of 
Public School No. 80 on West Forty-first 
street. 

As a first step, industrial classes were 
started, a census of colored business en- 
terprises begun, and a meeting of physi- 
cians, ministers, lawyers, editors, and 
other leaders called to consider what was 
to be done. At this meeting the situa- 
tion was presented’ by Dr. Bulkley and 
by Miss Ovington, who for two years 
has been studying the community life 
of the 70,000 Negro people of Greater 
New York and could tell that what was 
true of the one neighborhood and a few 
callings, was much of it true of the entire 
city and of most all callings. In the 
meanwhile the Committee on Social Re- 
search of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety had gotten out blanks for an inyes- 
tigation of the opportunities for colored 
craftsmen in New York and the Arm- 
strong Association had decided to make a 
study of the local situation. A joining 
of forces resulted in the organization of 
an independent body, with working sub- 
committees on trade schools, craftsmen, 
tradesmen, etc. The response which 
leaders of the colored people who are 


‘interested in the plan, have met with in 


putting it before their people, would seem 
to indicate that the organization of the 
committee may be the beginning of a 
wide-spread co-operative movement 
among the Negroes of New York. 


The Chicago 4 
Society of men during the last decade 


Social Hygiene. + the need for determined 
and united action to deal with the problem 
of venereal diseases is rapidly extending 
among the lay public. As pointed out 
in CHARITIES AND THE Commons for 


The awakening of medical: 
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February 24, this movement shows the 
influence of the experience in the great 
popular campaign against tuberculosis. 

The lead was taken by the society in 
Berlin, now comprising five thousand 
members, whose aim is to restrict the 
spread of venereal diseases by rousing 
the public to the fact that the chief suf- 
ferers from such diseases are innocent 
women and children. Following the or- 
ganization of a similar body in Paris, as 
well as the New York Society of Sani- 
tary and Moral Prophylaxis, the physi- 
cians of Chicago have launched the 
Chicago Society of Social Hygiene and 
are welcoming the co-operation of all in 
that city, social workers and other lay- 
men as well as the members of the medi-~ 
cal profession. 

The Chicago Medical Society, with a 
membership of eighteen hundred physi- 
cians, instructed a committee composed 
of Drs. Belfield, Dudley, Favill, Baum 
and Webster, to consider the advisability 
of forming such an association. As an 
earnest of the integrity of the movement 
may be cited the names of such repre- 
sentative men as the following: 

Drs. Frank Billings, F. Henrotin, J. 
N. Hyde, E. C. Dudley, J. B. Murphy, H. 
B. Favill, W. L. Baum, J. C. Webster, 
John M. Dodson, W. T. Belfield, Gilbert 
Fitzpatrick, L. Blake Baldwin, Frank 
Johnson, William A. Pusey, C. S. Bacon, 
William E. Quine, Heman Spalding, B. 
W. Sippy, Charles B. Small and Charles 
Adams; Bishop C. P. Anderson, Dr. 
Emil G. Hirsch, Bishop Samuel Fallows, 
Professor Charles R. Henderson Rev. 
R. A. White, Rev. John Balcom Shaw, 
Judge Julian W. Mack, of the Juvenile 
Court, Thomas C. MacMillan, Walter 
M. Wood, head of the Y. M. C. A. edu- 
cational work, T. P. Hurley, Raymond 
Robins, George E. Hooker, secretary of 
the City Club, Hastings H. Hart, of the 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid So- 
ciety, J. W. Gossard, W. W. Hallam, 
Leopold Deittelbaum, O. J. Milliken, of 
the Jewish Training School, H. D. Pen- 
field, William Bodeman, Professor Gra- 
ham Taylor, Professor William Bishop 
Owen, Ernest P. Bicknell, of the Chicago 
Bureau of Charities, Charles H. Avery, 
and Henry W. Thurston, chief probation 
officer of the Chicago juvenile court. 


The National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis, held in Washing- 
ton in. May, a number of papers of more 
than ordinary educational value were 
presented before the sociological section. 

Particularly timely was the address of 
the chairman, William H. Baldwin of 
Washington, on the Jufluence of Sana- 
toria on the Value of Surrounding Prop- 
erty. Mr. Baldwin had through cor- 
respondence examined economic condi- 
tions in the neighborhoods of fifty-nine 
of the largest sanatoriums in the United 
States and reported the result of his in- 
quiry. He showed that in many in- 
stances the sentiment seems to have no 
effect whatever upon the value of adja- 
cent property but in more than half the 
cases property values had increased. In 
a few instances it was shown that the 
establishment of the institution had 
checked building in its vicinity. 

After a general discussion of the con- 
ditions, the conclusion was drawn that 
any unfavorable effect is due to preju- 
dice and that in most cases a sanatorium 
in any district can be so located as to be 
helpful rather than harmful to adjacent 
property. In the discussion which. fol- 
lowed, Homer Folks described experi- 
ences in the establishment of tuberculo- 
sis sanatoriums in New York and agreed 
with the chairman that the objection on 
the part of the neighboring land owners 
is largely a matter of prejudice. He 
held, however, that so long as the preju- 
dice exists it must be met and that judg- 
ment should be used by those interested 
in locating new institutions in order to 
avoid so far as possible exciting opposi- 
tion. He held that it is usually needless 
to arouse the prejudice and that when 
aroused it is more difficult to overcome 
from the fact that it is usually unreason- 
able. Dr. J. P. C. Foster of New Haven 
and Mr. H. Wirt Steele of Baltimore 
spoke briefly of the experience in their 
cities. 

On Thursday morning, May 17, Sam- 
uei Hopkins Adams of New York read 
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a paper on Tuberculosis Nostrums 
which precipitated an active and inter- 
esting discussion. Mr. Adams, whose 


work in fighting the patent medicine evil — 


in the pages of Collier's Weekly is well 
known, described very graphically the 
results of his inquiries concerning the 
sale of proprietary remedies for tubercu- 
losis. The discussion of Mr. Adams’s 
paper was opened by Dr. Frank Billings 
of Chicago, who emphasized the harm 
arising from the use of the so-called 
ethical preparations as distinguished 
from nostrums. Arguing from the medi- 
cal point of view so far as all drugs for 
the specific cure of tuberculosis are con- 
cerned, they do more harm than good. 
Dr. Billings urged that it is the attitude 
of the physician to discourage the use of 
specifics even where the manufacturers 
address themselves to the medical pro- 
fession rather than to the laity. He 
called attention to the admirable results 
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that have been brought about through ~ 


such publications as Collier’s and others 
which have been engaged in the cam- 
paign against proprietary remedies. 

Dr. Billings was followed by Dr. J. 
W. Irwin of Philadelphia, who told of 
his inquiries with regard to the sale of 
specific drugs to tuberculous patients in 
Philadelphia. He urged that in fighting 
the evil the same methods used by the 
nostrum venders should be employed by 


those of us who are attempting to coun-— 


teract the effects. 

The racial distribution of tuberculosis 
was brought up in two papers, one by 
James R. Walker of South Dakota, who 
spoke on Tuberculosis Among the In- 


dians, and the other by Dr. Thomas Jesse | 
Jones, of Hampton, Va., whose subject | 
was Tuberculosis Among the Negroes. | 
agency physi- 


Dr. Walker, who is the 
cian at Pine Ridge, gave 
account of his experience 
losis among the Sioux Indians. The 
most striking point in his paper was his 
statement that in five years when he was 
enabled by departmental appropriations 
to make systematic efforts toward con- 
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trolling the disease by keeping the tuber- 
culosis patients under observation and 
giving them constant attention and in- 
struction, the morbidity was lowered 
from 148.7 to 105.4 per thousand and the 
annual mortality from 24.88 to 13.45 per 
thousand. At the end of that time he 
was deprived by lack of funds of the op- 
portunity of giving the problem his per- 
sonal supervision and the disease has 
increased again during the past five 
years to 120.64 per thousand. Dr. 
‘Walker argued that it would be perfectly 
practicable to suppress tuberculosis 
among the Indians on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation by the establishment of a 
sanitary camp and expressed the hope 
that provision would be made by the de- 
partment for carrying out the plan. 

In discussing Dr. Walker’s paper Dr. 
Martin of Montana described his ex- 
perience among the Black Feet Indians 
and took a much more gloomy view of 
the situation. He emphasized the neces- 
sity of dealing with the disease among 
the Indians by reason of the danger 
which its presence creates to the sur- 
rounding whites. He was of the opinion, 
however, that the Indian is doomed to 
speedy disappearance and that tubercu- 
losis under present conditions cannot be 
prevented and will be the chief factor 
in the extinction of the race. 

Dr. Jones in his paper on Tuberculosis 
Among the Negroes called attention to 
the appalling ravages of the disease in 
that race, quoting such statistics as were 
available from various districts of the 
southern states and comparing them with 
the figures among the whites for the same 


localities. Among those who participated 


in the discussion were Dr. Robert Wil- 
son of Charleston, Dr. Grandy of Nor- 
folk, Dr. Knopf of New York, Dr. Dun- 
ning S. Wilson of Louisville, and Dr. 
Minor of Asheville. The consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that the available 
statistics with regard to the disease 
among the negroes are thoroughly un- 
trustworthy and that most careful inves- 
tigations are necessary before we shall 
have accurate knowledge of the existing 
conditions. The speakers for the most 
part also emphasized the hopeless charac- 


ter of the infection in the negro race. 
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Perhaps the most important paper of 
the meeting was by Paul Kennaday of 
New York, on Effective Methods of Edu- 
cating the Public. Mr. Kennaday’s con- 
clusions were based upon the experience 
of the Committee on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis of the Charity Organization 
Society of New York and in the light of 
the practical tests made and the various 
means that have thus far been employed, 
his remarks carried particular weight. It 
is hoped that the paper will soon be avail- 
able for distribution to those centers 
where systematic work is being planned. 

Among the points discussed were the 
best means of reaching the different 
classes in any community whose atten- 
tion is most desired. The use of lan- 
terns for the general public, addresses to 
teachers, trades unions, and other groups 
were discussed in detail. The paper also 
went into the question of the prepara- 
tion of suitable printed matter for dis- 
tribution and gave many practical hints 
as to what to do and what to avoid. The 
travelling exhibition. used by the New 
York committee in various quarters of 
the city was also described in detail. Mr. 
Kennaday closed by discussing means for 
encouraging the co-operation of boards 
of health, physicians, nurses, charitable 
organizations, hospital and dispensary au- 
thorities and other agencies in a position 
to afford efficient aid. 

As might be expected, an active dis- 
cussion followed this paper. Surgeon- 
General Wyman told of the executive 
order issued by President Roosevelt in 
response to the resolution passed by the 
National Association at its meeting a year 
ago, by which the attention of the heads 
of all executive departments is called to 
the prevalence of tuberculosis in the 
buildings under their charge and direc- 
tions given to take such steps as may be 
feasible to control the disease. 

Dr. John H. Lowman, of Cleveland, 
urged paying more attention to the na- 
tional ‘societies—Slav, Jew, Russian, 
Italian, etc., which exist in this country. 
He had found from experience that much 
could be accomplished by gaining their 
co-operation. 

E. D. Solenberger of Minneapolis, de- 
scribed the educational campaign in that 
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city, and Alexander M. Wilson did the 
same for Boston. 

Much interest was aroused by the de- 
scription of Dr. Oscar H. Rogers of an 
educational method employed in Yonkers, 
N. Y. There, during the past year, in- 
struction has been carried on by means 
of a stereopticon used in an open 
square in the center of the city. 
A large collection of slides has been 
prepared containing short and ° pithy 
statements which are thrown on the side 
of a building and are read by the thou- 
sands who congregate at that point. It 
was evident from the comments made 
that this plan will be tried in many other 
places during the coming year. Other 
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speakers emphasized the necessity of the 
co-operation of the press and agreed that 
the newspapers of the country are for 
the most part thoroughly cordial in lend- 
ing their columns to the movement. 

Dr. Arnold C. Klebs of Chicago, pre- 
sented a paper on Industrial Sickness Re- 
lief Associations in which he described 
the conditions in Germany and urged 
the desirability of such insurance for 
working men. In discussing Dr. Kleb’s 
paper Frederick Hoffman disagreed with 
the conclusion drawn as to the propriety 
of this form of relief and argued further 
that it was not a practicable scheme for 
adoption in other countries. 


With the Traveling Tuberculosis Exhibition 
Gaylord S. White 


Union Settiement, New YorK 


“That must be awful hard for the pig.” 
The speaker was a girl about twelve 
years of age. With school books tucked 
under her arm, she was turning the 
leaves of a cabinet of photographs de- 
picting tenement house conditions in New 
York. She had paused to study the 
picture of a filthy cellar of a tenement 
house which had been found to be the 
home of a pig and her sympathies, if pos- 
sibly misplaced, had nevertheless been 
aroused. The picture which evoked these 
sentiments was a portion of the traveling 
exhibition of the Committee on the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis of the Charity 
Organization Society of New York, 
which was tarrying for a fortnight under 
the roof of the Union Settlement. 

In organizing the Traveling Tubercu- 
losis Exhibition the Charity Organization 
Society has undertaken a fresh line of 
attack in the warfare against the great 
white plague. For this purpose such 
features of the exhibition held last De- 
cember in the American Museum of Na- 
tural History, as related especially to 
New York and vicinity were duplicated 
as far as necessary and formed into a 
small but comprehensive exhibition, 
quickly handled and well calculated to 
make a vivid impression. This exhibition 
1s now travelling about the city by easy 
stages, finding lodgement for a fortnight 


at a time in settlements, in public halls, 
in churches—in any suitable place to 
which the people are likely to resort. Be- 
ginning shortly after January 1,. the ex- 
hibition has already been on view in sev- — 
eral settlements representing widely sep- 
arated sections of the East Side, and it 
has an itinerary mapped out which will! 
take it to other tenement house neighbor- 
hoods. 

There seems to be no reason why this 
work may not be extended almost in- 
definitely, or at least to such sections of 
the country as have special need for 
education in the methods of fighting 
tuberculosis. In cities and towns which 
are large manufacturing centers, a 
traveling tuberculosis exhibit would be 
of great social service and where there 
was no suitable public hall to accommo- 
date the exhibition there would be a fine 
opportunity for some church to serve the 
community by giving up a room for the 
purpose. 

In view of the importance of the sub- 
ject and the probability of the enlarge- 
ment of its field, some account of the ex- 
periences of one settlement with the ex- 
hibition may be of interest. Some time 
before the exhibition was opened an in- 
vitation was sent out to persons of in- 
fluence in the neighborhood, public 
school officials and teachers, clergymen, 
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physicians and others to attend a meet- 
ing to consider plans for bringing the 
exhibition to the notice of the neighbor- 
hood, and for making it most effective 
for good. A fairly representative gath- 
ering resulted from the invitation and 
the co-operation of many neighborhood 
interests was thus secured. Suggestions 
were made as to the character and 
methods of advertising which were use- 
ful in view of the different races and 
nationalities to be reached. The help of 
the local physicians, in most cases, was 
cordially tendered and it was possible to 
arrange a schedule whereby for nearly 
every afternoon and evening of the two 
weeks of the exhibition, a doctor was in 
attendance to answer questions, explain 
the exhibition and often to give informal 
lectures. 

Advertising was done by means of 
posters and handbills, the latter being 
printed in large numbers in. different 
languages and widely distributed. The 
storekeepers of the neighborhood were 
usually ready to display posters in their 
windows, but there was great reluctance 
on the part of most of the druggists to 
advertise the exhibition. Whether there 
was any connection between their atti- 
tude and the emphatic pronouncement of 
the Committee on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis against proprietary medi- 
cines, which claim to cure consumption, 
is a matter for conjecture. 

The public school principals and 
teachers gave great assistance by calling 
the exhibition to the attention of their 
pupils and by taking large numbers of 
circulars for distribution. The Board of 
Health nurse assigned to the local school 
district carried circulars on her rounds 
and placed them where they might do 
good, and the district nurses of the 
Nurses Settlement gave similar aid. 

The attendance was accurately regis- 
tered and amounted to 4,318. Of this 
number a considerable proportion were 
children of from twelve to fourteen 
years of age. Very young children came 
to the door in great numbers simply out 
of curiosity but they were generally ex- 
cluded, as the exhibition could mean 
little to them. The older children, how- 
ever, were welcomed as it was felt that 
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to stimulate in them a sense of the im- 
portance of the prevention and cure of 
tuberculosis and to give them simple and 
accurate information regarding the dis- 
ease, the means by whicu it is communi- 
cated and the means by which it is being 
fought to-day, was well worth while. 
Indeed, the hope of doing much to in- 
fluence the tenement house mothers to a 
degree that will affect the situation, is 
small as compared with the hope of edu- 
cating the children. If the children can 
be thoroughly convinced of the prime 
importance of cleanliness, fresh air and 
sunshine and persuaded at least to aim — 
for high standards in these respects, 
even in the face of the difficulties that 
tenement house life presents, a tremen- 
dous advantage will have been gained. 
And-it was encouraging. to note the 
eagerness, the intelligence, the ability to 
grasp the salient facts in the situation, 
that children of twelve and fourteen 
years of age displayed. The case of the 
pig in the cellar already referred to, was 
hardly a case in point; a better illustra- 
tion may be found in the vigorous way 
in which one little, girl was overheard — 
lecturing another on the approved meth- 
ods of sweeping and dusting, as illus- 
trated by the exhibition. Her auditor 
was somewhat warmly defending the dh! 
method of the feather duster on the 
ground that “My mama always dusts 
that way; she don’t never use a cloth 
duster”—but she was silenced by the 
withering reply, “Well, if she don’t, she 
oughter.” 

So great is felt to be the opportunity 
of educating the children in approved 
methods of fighting tuberculosis, that — 
since the exhibition has moved on, the 
Department of Health has assigned phy- 
sicians of its staff to meet classes of the 
older school children daily at the exhi- 
bition, while it is in their neighborhood, 
and instruct them as to its meaning. 
The success of the plan depends of 
course on the co-operation of the public 
school authorities. The school end of it 
is under the supervision of the district 
superintendents. 

The well-known models of the tene- 
ment house committee of the Charity 
Organization Society showing a lower 
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East Side block as it actually existed in 
1900; another block as it would appear 
if built up solidly with the dumb bell 
variety of tenements, and still another 
block covered with tenements built un- 
der the tenement house act of 1901, at- 
tracted much attention and the frequent 
comments of the children upon the evils 
of the deadly air shafts and the dark in- 
terior rooms indicated that the efforts to 
cultivate public opinion regarding these 
important matters are bearing fruit 
among the coming generation of citizens. 

Of the adults who attended the exhi- 
bition many came as was to be expected, 
because of special interest. In some cases 
a member of the family was ill with the 
disease, and advice was sought regarding 
treatment. Others were concerned about 
themselves or about relatives and wished 
to know what to do to secure a competent 
examination and diagnosis. A few per- 
sons came long distances from other bor- 
oughs, having seen notices of the exhi- 
bition in the press, and being desirous of 
authoritative information for the benefit 
‘of some sufferer. 

The features of the exhibition which 
proved most attractive were the models 
and the pathological specimens. One 
small boy possessed of altruistic motives 
and more of this world’s goods than most 
of the visitors, seeing the dolls and 
models of tents and school rooms and 
abandoned horse cars, expressed regret 
that he did not know about the show, 
“For,” he said, “I should have been glad 
to have brought some of my toys.” 

The sample of New York’s 360,000 in- 
terior dark rooms, just large enough to 
hold the bed, bureau and wash stand, all 
in a state of becoming disorder and dirt, 
realistic enough, one would have thought 
to satisfy the most exacting, came in for 
a large share of attention and received 
varying comment. Two young girls 
after looking at the room for a time, in- 
quired seriously, “What’s the matter with 
it?’ Most of the visitors conceded that 
the room was bad enough, although not 
as bad as many of the type it repre- 
sented™ Its 4s an stich wa foom as 
this, according to the announcement 
of a large placard in several lan- 
guages, that the district nurse fre- 
quently discovers a tuberculous patient 
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and attention is then called to the ad- 
joining exhibit which is supposed to rep- 
resent the parlor of the same flat to which 
the patient has been removed. Here by 
the open window is a neat cot; a table 
with a sanitary sputum cup stands next 
it and everything suggests proper hy-_ 
gienic care. 

The plaster model of Sea Breeze, the 
seaside home and hospital of the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, where much is being done for 
the treatment of tuberculosis of the bones 
and to which thousands of tenement 
house children are sent each summer for 
a day’s outing, inspired many memories 
of happy days. Boys and girls who had 
spent a day at Sea Breeze came upon the 
model with the delight of an unexpected 
discovery. It was a pleasure to hear 
them exchange reminiscences. “Say, I 
was in them scups,”’ one would say point- 
ing to the miniature row of swings; while 
another would locate a particular spot 
in the great pavilion, saying, “There’s 
where I had me dinner last summer.” 
The models of tents and shacks were ob- — 
jects of great interest, and the dolls ex- 
hibited by one of the clinics to illustrate 
the treatment of surgical tuberculosis by 
means of plaster jackets and mechanical 
appliances caught the eyes of the little 
girls. 

Next to the models the pathological 
exhibits attracted the most attention and 
when properly explained they made per- 
haps the deepest impression. One must 
fear that a good deal of misinformation 
was probably purveyed by amateur lec- 
turers. There were always some persons 
present who were ready to dispense 
knowledge, and strict adherence to the 
truth was not always the strong point of . 
the dispenser. For instance, more than 
one fell into the pitfall unintentionally 
provided by the arrangement of the 
pathological exhibit. Among the bottles 
containing the lungs was a bottle filled 
with cotton which had been exposed in 
the fresh air flue of a city buildine. The 
blackness of the exposed portion of the 
cotton in contrast to the whiteness of 
the unexposed part, told a vivid tale of 
the quality of the air we city folks 
breathe. But the amateur lecturer, with- 
out stopping to read the sign of explan- 
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ation and casting his eye over the line 
of lungs, would sometimes pick out this 
bottle as a horrible example and point 
to it as a specimen of the frightful pass 
to which a lung is brought by tubercu- 
losis. 

The interest of the public always cen- 
tered in the informal talks that were 
given in the exhibition room, or the more 
formal ‘lectures that took place in the 
adjoining lecture hall. The people came— 
the most of them—seeking information. 
They desired to know about this disease 
that makes such fearful ravages. There 
were lectures in Italian and in Yiddish 
for those who had not acquired the lan- 
guage of the country of their adoption; 
and a special talk was given one after- 
noon to the teachers of a neighboring 
public school. There were frequent in- 
quiries for the lectures. A child would 
come and say, “My mama wants to 
know when there’s goin’ to be a lec- 
ture;” and the same question was re- 
‘peated many times in different form. 
Everybody likes to look at pictures and 
the stereopticon was often used as a 


-valuable adjunct to the lecture. 
Upon the whole, one must feel that the - 


exhibition was of great educational 
value. There can be no question that 
upon many persons the importance of 
cleanliness, of fresh air, of good nour- 
ishment, of proper habits of life, was 
deeply impressed. Great emphasis was 
laid by all speakers upon the evil of the 
spitting habit and upon the fact that in- 
temperance prepares the way for tuber- 
culosis in multitudes of cases and makes 
recovery extremely uncertain. One en- 
thusiastic foreigner gave a talk in Ger- 
man and in speaking of the habit of spit- 
ting, insisted that cuspidors should be 
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provided in all public places for those 
who must spit; he drew a picture of the 
reformed city with cuspidors in the 
streets, the trolley cars, the railway 
stations, the ferryboats, the public halls, 
the churches, and then having mentioned 
all the places of public resort of which 
he could think, with a sweep of the hand 
to include all possible places, he put the 
finishing touch to this attractive picture 
by explaining, “Ueberall,—spittoons.” 

From the point of view of the settle- 
ment, candor compels the statement that 
the exhibition was in some respects a 
nuisance. But difficult as it was to re- 
adjust all the work after giving up the 
largest and best room in the house, no 
one who watched the progress of the ex- 
hibition, and marked the expressions of 
interest, and noted the intelligent atten- 
tion that was given to the subject, and 
heard the questions that were asked, 
could feel that any temporary incon- 
venience could be permitted for a mo- 
ment to weigh against the positive value 
that such an exhibition must contribute 
toward the social welfare. 

There lingers in the mind the remark 
of one of our neighbors that must be 
typical of what many thought and that 
indicates the possibilities bound up in 
such a work of popular education. The 
speaker was a local storekeeper, a Rus- 
sian Jew. He-had seen his brother, who 
kept the store before him, fall a prey to 
consumption and become a needless vic- 
tim of the disease, and after he had care- 
fully studied the exhibition he said, “If 
we had only had this exhibition here two 
years ago my brother need not have 
died.” And who can say but that he 
spoke the truth? 


The Tuberculosis Exhibition 
Ethan M. Gray, M.D. 


The success of the Chicago Tubercu- 
Exhibition marks an important 
epoch in the anti-tuberculosis campaign 
in Chicago, and vindicates the claim of 
the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute to ex- 
istence. 

The exhibition was managed by the 
educational department of the institute, 


of which Dr. A. C. Klebs is the head, 
and, through numerous lectures, slide- 
talks and demonstrations, imparted valu- 
able information to thousands of earnest 
inquirers. Daily talks were given six 
days in the week during April, at which 
opportunity was given for discussion on 
the part of the audience. The evening 
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sessions were of a most interesting char- 
acter, the speakers being men identified 
in large measure with the tuberculosis 
problem. Not only medical men, but 
labor leaders, social workers, sanitary 
students and public health officials ad- 
dressed the “conferences.” 

The audiences were drawn from all 
classes, and the interest evinced by those 
among whom the white plague finds the 
most victims, encourages the leaders in 
the crusade to believe that the people are 
awakening to a realizing sense of the im- 
portance of this great subject. 

The bulk of models, charts, maps, etc., 
have been seen in various cities in the 
east and have been mentioned in these 
columns. The exhibit contributed by 
Chicago proved especially interesting, of 
course, to the Chicago attendance which 
is estimated at between 30,000 and 35,- 
ooo for the four weeks. Pin-maps, care- 
fully charted statistics relative to the 
situation in this city, photographs. and 
pathological specimens, attracted much 
attention. The pin-maps were a most 
vivid means of portraying the terrible 
ravages of consumption in the congested 
districts of Chicago. 
areas, where the pins were so thick as to 
form a solid mass on the map, told their 
story of. death. An enlarged map of 
the “Ghetto” district, drawn by Dr. 
Sachs, showed the state of affairs in that 
part of the city, inhabited by a large 
Jewish population, scarcely a building lot 
being shown which had not its death-in- 
dicating spot, while some had as many 
as three or four. 

The pathological exhibit probably at- 
tracted more attention than any other one 
item; numerous specimens showed the 
process of destruction of tissue attacked 
by the tubercle bacillus. 

Lungs in which cavities had formed, 
bones partially destroyed by bone tuber- 
culosis, the microscopical demonstrations 
of the disease all brought home to the 
visitor the real meaning of the war now 
being waged against consumption. This 
department was in charge of Prof. Zeit 
of the Northwestern Medical School, 
from which institution attendants were 
supplied who instructively demonstrated 
the chief points of interest. 

Not all of Chicago’s exhibit was of this 


Charities and The Commons 


The lodging-house’ 


melancholy nature; on one wall was 
shown a résumé of the work done by 
the Tuberculosis Committee of the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association, while on the oppo- 
site wall were displayed the plans of the 
proposed dispensary of the Tuberculosis 
Institute. This institution, when com- 
pleted, will furnish a powerful weapon in 
the battle against consumption, not alone 
in furnishing means for the arrest or 
possible cure of the disease, but in the 
great problem of prevention, is it ex- 
pected to be a factor which will prove 
to be of material value. 


“IF PREVENTION PREVENTS, 
WHY -NOT PREVENT ?” 


So read one of the placards in the 
assembly hall. The question is pertinent ; 
and that question the Tuberculosis Insti- 
tute will try to make the public ask itself. 
For, it must be conceded, many consump- 
tives are beyond help by the time they 
come into the hand of those capable of 
treating them—especially those who have 
been struggling to earn a livelihood, de- 
spite the disease which is consuming 
them. 

To such, treatment is of little avail; 
but what about the other members of 
the patient’s family? They must be 
shielded if we are to keep this disease 
from claiming more victims in that home; 
the occupants of the house must be pro- 
tected if we are to reduce the city’s death 
rate ; the patient’s fellow-workers must be 
instructed how to keep themselves safe 
if we are to have hygienic factories— 
factories which will show a low trade 
mortality instead of a high one. 

This is what the Tuberculosis Institute 
proposes to do. This is what it is trying 
to do. This exhibition was brought here 
for the purpose of interesting the people, 
it was thought to be an excellent means 
of rousing the public to the danger of 
this ever present disease and to the simple 
means of combating it. 

The lessons constantly iterated and re- 
iterated during the entire thirty days of 
the exhibition were: 

First—Consumption is not a hereditary 
but an infectious disease. 

Second—It is communicated 


only 
through the sputum. 


The Tuberculosis Exhibition 


Third—It is preventable—destroy the 
sputum and the means of infection are 
done away with. 

These, when properly elaborated, cover 
‘the whole ground. If those who heard 
these principles enunciated by the exhi- 
bition speakers last month will remember 
them and communicate them to others, 
the Tuberculosis Exhibition will have 
served its purpose. 

The conferences were addressed by: 

Dr. H. B. Favill, Dr. Frank Billings, Dr. 
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S. A. Knopf, New York; Dr. Flick, of Phila- 
delphia; Dr. R. H. Babcock, Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, Dr. A. C. Klebs, Mr. George W. Per- 
kins, President of the Cigarmakers’ Interna- 
tional Union; Prof. Charles R. Henderson, 
Dr. Charles L. Mix, Dr. EB. W. Ryerson, Dr. 
Ethan A. Gray, Dr. Caroline Hedger, Miss 
Harriet Fulmer, Dr. W. A. Evans, Mr. E. G. 
Cooley, Dr. Frank Churchill, Hon. C. S. 
Deneen, Dr. C. J. Whalen, Dr. V. H. Pod- 
stata, Mr. A. Bisno, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Dr. 
Theodore B. Sachs, Mr. E. P. Bicknell, Mr. 
Kingsley, Dr. F. X. Walls, Mr. J. Mullen- 
bach, Dr. George W. Webster, Dr. James 
A. Hagan, Dr. B. J. Cigrand. 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. 
Kelsey, Editor Employment Eachange Department 
of CHARITIES AND THH COMMONS, Room 535, 156 
Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose postage if a reply 
ts desired. 


ANTED - Superintendent for an institution for 
children in the vicinity of New York. 


ANTED—Men of experience in settlement work 
to take positions now open at salaries ranging 
from $1,500-$2,000. 


ANTED—Woman desirous of doing settlement 
work, who will be willing to take charge of the 
house in return for living expenses. 


ANTED—Resident in training in settlement in 
W small Eastern city. Living expenses only re- 
muneration. 


OUNG Jewess, graduate of Schoo] of Philanthropy, 

Y who has had practical experience in settlement 

management, wishes position in Middle West in 
settlement or probation work. 


MAN of training and experienced in gymnasium 
work wishes position for summer in camp or 
playground 


OUNG WOMAN who has done volunteer work in 
settlement, wishes paid position for next winter. 


OUNG man, student in a Southern college, 
wishes position for the summer, in camp 
for boys or other outdoor work. Is musical 

and an expert with the camera. 


OUNG woman trained in Domestic Science 
wishes position as managing housekeeper. 


Six Acres of Land, with Buildings 
SUITABLE FOR SMALL INSTITUTION 


Five minutes from station on main railway line, 
d near 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


House of sixteen rooms, built by owner. 
Fine grounds, garden, orchard, brook. 


Over $35,000 has been expended on the property. 
Will sell for charitable purposes for $15,000. 


Address, ALBERT WINTER, 141 Broadway 


The New York School of 
Philanthropy. 


The enrolment for the school year 1906-7 
has begun and there are a number of applica- 
tions on file for scholarships. 

Many of the ‘students of the class of ’96 
went directly from the school to positions of 
more or less importance. There were sev- 
eral requests for graduates for positions ~ 
which had to go unfilled. 

The demand seems greatest for people to 
fill such positions as those of Charity Or- 
ganization Society Secretary, Club Worker, 
and Financial Secretary. It seems reason- 
able to say that any bright young man or 
woman with the requisite natural qualifica- 
tions, good academic preparation and one 
year’s hard study and field work with the 
school, is certain of an opportunity for a 
career at very reasonable compensation. 

For enrolment blanks, further particulars, 
etc., address the Director, 

EDWARD T. DEVINE, 
105 H. 22nd St., 
New York. 

Personal interviews may be had, by ap- 
pointment, during July with Mr. Carl Kelsey, 
Associate Director, at the above address. 


Notes of the Week 


A Home for Immigrant Girls —The Immi- 
grant Aid Committee of the Columbian 
Council of Jewish Women of Pittsburg plans 
to establish a home where immigrant girls 
will be received on their arrival in the city. 
The council has appropriated $300 to start 
the work. 

The committee includes Mrs. Henry Fin- 
kelpearl, chairman; Mrs. M. A. Goodstone, 
vice-chairman; Mrs. W. H. Cohn, secretary; 
Mrs. Izaak Wildberg, Mrs. Nathaniel Spear, 
Mrs. H. B. Ivynson, Mrs. I. Gross, Mrs. Her- 
man Mayer, Mrs. C. H. Weinhaus, Mrs. M. 
Spiro, Mrs. Henry Oppenheimer, Mrs. A. 
Bernstein, Miss Julia Schoenfeld, Mrs. 
Rachel Jackson, Mrs. Henry Kaufmann, Mrs. 
Max Blum, Mrs. J. A. Perley, Mrs. Isaac 
Kaufmann, Mrs. Henry Herzog and Mrs. 
Herman Cerf. 


Houses Supplying Charitable Instit 


To secure a place in this Directory the name of a Supply House must be aubste 
mitted by an Institution purchasing from it, and known to the publishers of 


CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. Published every Saturday. 


on 5 


Awnings. 


JOHN T. VAUSE & SON, 
248 Bowery, New York. 
Booksellers and Stationers. 


SCRANTON, WETMORE & CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Carpets. 
WM. SEGANE & CO., 
Breadway and Twentieth street, New York. 


China and Glass. 

JAMES M. SHAW &-CO., 

25 Dwane street, New York. 

Clothing. 

ag eat =H a ¥ 
ROgnES PEEL & CO., 

258, 842, 1260 Broadway, New York. 

Coffee, Tea and Spices. 


B. PISCHER & CO., 
333 Greenwich street, New York. 
GILLIES COFFEE Co., 
233 Washington street, New York. 
Disinfectants and Disinfecting Appliances. 


WEST DISINFECTING CO. (INC.), 

li Hast Pifty-ninth street, New York. 

Dry Geods. 

ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 

420 Pulten street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 

484 Pulten street, paste N: YX: 
A. Th MATTHEWS SON 

398 Fulton street, feGekiza, ING Ys, 
SIRGEL-OCOOPER CO., 


Sixth avenue and Highteenth street, New York. 


Dry Geods—Wholesale. 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New Work. 
Fish. 


THE JOHN B. INL COMPANY, 
153 West Street, New York. 
Fraits and Vegetables. 
JOHN A. HENRY, 
323 Washington street, New York. 
Fish, Salt and Provisions. 


CHAS. EF. MATTLAGE & SONS, 
3335 Greenwich street, New York. 


Furniture and Bedding. 
ELOCOOPER CO., 


Seth avenue and Highteenth street, New York. 


Groceries. 
ACKES, WMHRRALL & CONDIT, 
West Porty-second street, New York. 
ICHOLS & CO., 
son Street, New York. 


—_ Washington streets, New York. 

URGENS, 

avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LEGGETT & CO., 

2m kin street, New York. 


it st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

cVEAGH & Cuv., 

Til 

TILFORD, 

Broadway, New York. 

. BROS., 

on and North Moore streets, New York. 
LOOP ER C 0., 


BEC 


LS & SONS. 
ver & 37th Street, New York. 


an IAMS & CO., 
as Hodson street, New York. 
HRerdwaere, Tools and Supplies. 
EBAWWACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


e, Thirteenth street, ‘New York. 
EN & CO 

avenue, New York. 

wlsrTa van GLAHN & CO., 

tham square, New York. 

WITT rE HARDWARE Cco., 

iS Chambers street, New York. 


me and Eighteenth street, New York. 


Heating, Plumbing, Electrical Supplies and 


Construction. 
EDWARD JOY, 
125 Market St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hospital Supplies. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 
New York. 
House Furnishing Goods. 


J. S. BARRON & CO., 
127 street, New York. 


ee: 

c. H. & E. S. GOLDBERG, a 

West est Broadway and Hudson street, New York. 
SAMUEL LEWIS, 

126 Pearl street, New York. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 

130 West Forty-second street, New York. 
SIEGEL-COOPER 

Sixth avenue and Highteenth street, New York. © 


Kitchen Equipment. 
BRAMHALL, DEANE CoO., ~ 
264 Water street, New York. 
DUPARQUET, HUOT & MONEUSE CoO., 
43 Wooster street, New York. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 West Fortw secon4 street. New York. 
MORANDI-PROCTOR COMPANY, 
48-50 Union street, Boston, Mass. 


Laundry Supplies. 

AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINE CO., 

132 West Twenty-seventh street, New York. 
AMERICAN MANG & ROLLER CO., 

Racine, Wis. 

Leather amd Shoemaking Supplies. 

BOSLER BROS., 

Louisville, Kentucky. 

Linens. 

GEO. P. BOYCE & CO., 

35 White street, New York. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO., 

Sixth avenue and Highteenth street, New York. 


Meats and Provisions. 


BATCHELDER & SNYDER COMPANY, 

55-63 Biackstone Street Boston, Mass. 
CONRON BROS. COMPANY, 

10th Avyenue—13th-14th ‘Streets, New York. 


Office Files and Furniture. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., > 
19 West Highteenth street, New York. ; 
CLARKE & BAKER co., { 
258 Canal sireet, New York. h 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CO., .* 
168 West Thirty-fourth street, New York. 
Paints and Glass. , 
THOMAS C. DUNHAM, ; 
68 Murray street, New York. . 1 
THOMAS C. EDMONDS & CO., 
1826-28 Park avenue, New "York. 
Paper. ; 
THE JEROME PAPER COMPANY, t 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York. ‘2 
Printers and Publishers. re 
BENJ. H. TYRREL, | 
206-208 Fulton street, New York. 7 >| 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN CO., 


a 


New York. : 
Shoes. . ; 

BAY STATE SHOE & LEATHER CO., > 
40 Hudson street, New York. , 
Soap. —- My 

ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO., ‘ 
439 West street, New York. 2 


Sterilizing Apparatus. 
BRAMHALL, DEANE Co., 
264 Water street, New York. 
Typewriters. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
327 Broadway, New York. 


~~ s 


ole 


Wood. 
CLARK & WILKINS, 
Bleventh Ave., cor. Twenty-fourth St., N. ¥. 


